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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. LXXVII. 


THIS essay comprises two letters ; one appears 
to be written by a projecting lady, and the other 
by a lawyer, who has more companions than 
clients. ‘The first is as whimsical as the most 
flighty woman could desire, and the last is so 
tart in its composition, that it will probably 
occasion a wry face from half of the fraternity 
of Loungers. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


I take the liberty f communicating to you 
the sentiments of a lady on a subject which has 
hitherto been considered as the exclusive pro- 
vince of your sex. 

I have of late been influenced by a persuasion 
that I had discovered somevof the remote, though 
perhaps not inferior causes of the spirit of revo- 
lution and jacobinism, which has, for some years 
past, pervaded and perplexed the world: I have 
matured my ideas on this subject, and, as I be- 
lieve they are new, I venture to make you and 
the world acquainted with them. Here, it may 
not be impertinent to remark, for the sake of 
silencing the cavils of the noble sex, who would 
exclude ours from the view of every thing that 
looks like politics, that, whatever of the lady I 
may have in my appearance and manners, I 
cannot but flatter myself rieither my style nor 
sentiments will be found feminine—and that, 
though I had the misfortune to be borna female, 
I have afforded the most positive evidence of 
resolution (the foremost of manly virtues) by 
remaining single till my thirty-third year. 

It will be seen, I think, on examination, that 
most of the great alterations which governments 
have experienced of late, have been attended by 
an alteration offemale dress. The ground I have 
taken, on investigation, will not, I am confident, 
be found so unstable as at the first glance it may 
appears When some one, moré erudite than 
myself, shall look into the journals of those days, 
I imagine that it will come out, that most of the 
changes in the English ministry, for the last 
century, were preceded by some alteration of 
the female robes. In the years 1769 and 1776 
the handkerchief was stripped from our necks, 
and these colonies were torn from the bosom of 
the mother country; in 1783, when peace was 
made, we all recollect, that hoops and stomachers 
were in full vogue. ‘The tendencies of the inno- 
Vations just now, are certainly parallel: as we 
abrogate a sleeve or a petticoat, government re 
Peals a tax or a system; and, at the present rate 
of progression, by the time we shall have com- 
Pletely freed ourselyes from the trammels of 


apparel, you willbe discharged from the burden 
oflaws andrulers. We are told of the economy 
and happy simplicity consequent upon these 
changes; the same terms are used when govern- 
ment is spoken of, and I always answer that itis a 
dedecorous economy which degrades, and a sim- 
plicity which will destroy us with rheumatisms 
and conyulsions. Laying aside the pin-cushion 
and scissors is like disusing the excise; when 
we are again compelled to have recourse’to them, 
we shall cut ourselves from want of practice. 

W hat, comparing great things to small, can be 
more like to the casting off a hoop, than a national 
revolution? from a state of dignified decency to 
wanton nakedness. The motive to both, a silly 
seeking after change. Ah, sir, the days of hoops 
were of surpassing excellence! Even the plays 
and romances of those times, bespeak their purity. 
The very plot of the Beaux Stratagem, you know, 
was laid in church; the inimitable Clarissa, and 
all-accomplished Sir Charles, how do they tran- 
scend your modern heroines and lovers! then the 
gentry attended divine service, in silks and 
brocades. Whatacontrast to the half covered 
women of the present hour, with their loose 
notions, miserable muslins, and flimsy jaconets? 

This, Mr. Saunter, is the communication I 
have for some time been desirous of making to 
you. Iam possessed with the belief that it is the 
improper dress of our sex which has, if not alone, 
at least ina great measure, worked the innova- 
tions which have turned the world topsy turvy. I 
entreat you, as a philanthropist, to recommend 
these observations to the serious regard of the 
community. Itis incumbent on all well-disposed 
women to weigh them. If they have made the 
mischief, they should reform it; if they are emu- 
lous for the restoration of good manners, let them 
again be seen walking with cardinals. Without 
upbraiding themselves for the loss of time and 
decency, let them braid up their lawless locks ; 
instead of a frosty exhibition of bare elbows, and 
half-concealed bosoms, let them display, once. 
more, their long hidden furbelows. Let fly-away 
heads and wantonness yieldthe sway they have 
toolong usurped, to the Bath plat, stomachers, 
pockets, heels, and petticoats, then may we ex- 
pect stability in governments, as well as in female 
conduct. 

I am, sir, your well wisher, 


P SACHARISSA. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 

As you are a man of recluse habits, I take the 
liberty of consulting you upon a question of con- 
siderable moment, for which I am not a little 
impatient to obtain a prompt solution. What 
distribution of time has been found, by experience, 
to be best calculated to accommodate men of 
business, and men of pleasure, in accomplishing 
the various objects of their pursuits? 

For the sake of illustrating my meaning, and 
tacilitating your reply, I will suppose myself a 
professional man, to wit, an attorney at law, and 
, endeavour to give you some idea of my multiplied 








avocations, and the numerous interruptions from 
professional pursuits, to which I am very reluctant- 
ly exposed. In the first place, then, you must know, 
sir, that as the business of our courts of justice is 
managed in this city, and owing to the multitude 
of different tribunals, there is scarcely an interval 
during the autumnal and winter months, when 
myself, and my brethren of the profession, are 
not impelled by the calls of duty, or the excite- 
ment of interest, to attend court. This is, how* 
ever, in the way of our business, and though it is 
a very heavy tax upon time, we cannot fairly com- 
plain of it asa grievance; but there are certain 
hours, which every man of business must devote 
to his office-desk, and while there, he is liable to 
the desultory calls of clients, who must be attend- 
ed to, so long as they stay, and who, though 
generally very acceptable visitors, are, so far, an 
intérruption to business immediately on hand. 
To this inconvenience no very considerable ob- 
jection can be made ; but there is another class of 
occasional visitors, to whom a young lawyer is ex- 
posed, who, of all the most unreasonable and un- 
seasonable periods of the day, chuse a morning hour, 
to oblige him with the favour of their company. 
These, sir, are your deputy loungers, I presume, 
whom you have lately inlisted into your com- 
pany, and as they are generally either ‘ fraught 
with news, or the desire’ of collecting some, it 
would be looked upon as rudeness or incivility, by 
them, if their communications were unheeded, or 
their inquiries for intelligence repelled by an ob- 
stinate silence on the part of that person to 
whom they were addressed. I have been taught, 
from my infancy, sir, that at the first lustre of the 
day, or, in other words, the morning hcur, is the 
golden opportunity for business of every descrip- 
tion; nature herself seems, indeed, to indicate 
this season as most proper and best suited to 
discharge obligations of duty, in every busy 
scene of life; and the arbitrary regulations of 
society have spontaneously Jent their aid in 
furtherance of this salutary distribution of time. 
How then does it happen, that, in direct contra- 
vention of these wholesome laws, your own 
kindred, and all the members of the Saunter 
family, have, from time immemorial, practised 
an opposite system. Are you by nature endowed 
with constitutions so robust, and with tempers 
of such stubborn stuff, that you cannotbe mould- 
ed into men of business? If this be among the 
number of failings incident to yourself and pro- 
geny, I cannot help lamenting your condition. 
Reason and experience have conspired to con- 
vince me, that hours of recreation are absolutely 
essential to people of sedentary habits; but by 
the same influence, I am also persuaded that the 
evening, rather than the morning, hours should 
be consecrated to pastime and relaxation. At 
that season, when the dird of wisdom, in the tra- 
dition of song, grows clamoxous, and will not be 
pacified, ¢ it is fitting’ that the votaries of Minerva 
should yield to the impulse of inclination, and 
the calls of necessity, to make ¢ soft stillness and 


the night become the touches of sweet harmony.” 


Then shall such as ‘for a wassail sigh, find the 
king awake,’ and ready to ‘ take his rouse.’ 
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Having thus spoken, Mr. Saunter, I reiterate 
my request, that you, as one of the initiated in 
the sacred mysteries of ‘shaping time,’ will un- 
dertake to teach your relations, and, above all, 
to instruct your deputies in the true secret of 
* beguiling the lazy hour,’ and further you will 
do well to impose such strict rules upon them, 
that, in future, wherever they drop in, they may 

e received and hailed as welcome visitors, in- 
stead of unseasonable intruders upon the time 
of their friends. 

lam, sir, respectfully, 
Your humble servant, 
CouNSELLOR QUIDDIT. 
—— 
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rom duty, habit, and inclination, I have from 
my youth upward devoted no inconsiderable por- 
tion of my leisure hours to the perusal of the 
periodical essayists. They have aZorded mea 
perennial source of pleasure; and whenever | 
have adventured, perhaps presumptuously, and | 
am conscious always imperfectly, to follow them 
in their peculiar walk of composition, I have 
kept their bright models steadily in my view. 
In the vivid words of one of the sublimest of 
our poets, they have visited me 

With their long levell’d rule of streaming light. 
They have been my ‘star of Arcady’ and ‘ Ty- 
rian Cynosure.’ LTrom their sure guidance, I 
have never departed to hearken, no not for a 
moment, to the spurious sounds of fashionable 
frivoiity, or revolutionary jargon. In attempting, 
if I could by any means make some approaches 
to the manner of the [English essayists, when, 
with so much felicity, they select transient to- 
pics, and adorn them with such transcendant 
colours, I have endeavoured to conform, with 
the most scrupulous care, to the purity of their 
standard. Though emulous of their manner, I] 
have been still more studious of their matter, 
and, with the inquisitiveness of a Caleb Williams, 
have asked many a question, and turned over 
many a page to obtain a glimpse of their lives, 
or an anecdote of their writings. 
my inquiries, respecting the leading essayists in 
the Augustan age of Queen ANNE, may be found 
in the fullowing article, which I derive from the 
ingenious labours of a studious Scotchman. 

‘Whilst Mr. Addisen was in Ireland, Sir 
Richard Steele began to publish the Tatler, 
which appeared, for the first time, April 12, 
1709. Addison discovered Steele to be the au- 
thor. from an observation on Virgil, in emitting, 
on one occasion, the usual epithet of pius or 
pater, to Mneas. That occasion was, when he 
meets with Dido in the cave: where pus would 
have been absurd, and pater a burlesque. Le, 
therefore, substitutes in their place Dux frojanus, 
the Trojan leader. This discovery led him to 
afford Steele his assistance, which contributed 
Jargely to advance the reputation of the pericdical 
work. 

On the change of the ministry, Addison, with 
the other whigs, ilast his political employment, 
and thereby found mere leisure to devote himself 
to literary pursuits and exercises. He now 
engaged more frequently in the Tader. Such 
was the superiority of Addison’s writing, that 
Sir Richard said, that he himself fared like a 
distressed prince, who called a powerful neigh- 
bour to his aid, and was undone by his auxiliary. 

January 2, 1711, the Tatler concluded, with. 
cut the participation of Addison. In the last 
paper Sir Richard has given to Mr. Addison the 
honour of the most applauded essays in that per- 
formance. 


only in general terms, without being accompanied 
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The result of 
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with a specification of the particular essays. After 
the decease of Addison, it was necessary to have 
a complete collection of his works. His papers 


marks; inthe Tatler they had not. 

Mr. Tickle, in consequence of the desire of the 
deceased Addison, requested Sir Richard to shew 
him those essays, in the Tatler, which their 
friend had written. Sir Richard marked them 
with his own hand, and pointed out several pa- 
pers in which they were jointly concerned. 

Of the Tatler, in general, we shall speak par- 
ticularly, when we come to treat of the life of 
Steele. 

Among the Tatlers of Addison, the most ce- 
lebrated are the Distinguishing characters of men 
and women, under the name of musical instruments; 
the distress of news-writers ; the invéntory of the 
play-house, and the description of the thermometer ; 
the discourses on the immortality of the seul, and 
the glorious prospects of another life. They abound 
in wit and chaste delicate humour, when he is 
gay; in just and wise observation, in sound ethics 
and theology, when he is serious; they are 
formed to please taste, to amuse the imagina- 
tion, to inform the understanding, and to improve 
the heart. 

The Tatler afforded specimens of the talents, 
learning, and composition of Addison. The full 
display of his excellences was reserved for the 
Spectator. 

The plan of this celebrated work was concert- 
ed between Addison and Steele, soon after the 
Tatler had ceased. The first paper appeared 
March 1, 1711. ‘The work was continued daily 
to December 8, 1712. Mr. Addison furnished 
by much the greater number of those papers, 
both gay and serious, which are most liked and 
admired. 

To form a comprehensive idea of the ends 
pursued, and the means employed in this great 
literary production, it is necessary, to consider 
the character and manners of the age in which 
it was written. 

Inimical as the reign of Charles II was to the 
political interests of England, yet was it still 
more pernicious to her morals. The dissolute 
manners of the court had infected the nation in 
general. 
particularly into the literature of the time. The 
most eminent writers, by the abuse of their powers 
to please the court and its imitators, were the 


virtues Perversion of moral sentiment was ac- 
companied by depravity of taste. Indecency sul- 
lied the brilliancy of wit, grossness disfigured the 
beauty of elegant composition. 

Theatrical representations, which have so 
poweriul an eflect in forming the tasie and 
manners of the time, were peculiarly licentious. 
Even the pathos of tragedy was intermixed with 
ribaldry. Comedy was of the most immoral 
tendency. Seduction, ubprincipled extrava- 
gance, and debauchery, formed the prominent 
features of the hero's character. Avowed prof- 
ligacy, contempt of moral and religious duties, 
were necessary constituents of the fine gentle- 
man, heid forth as a pattern for imitation. So 
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accomplished, he is sure to be rewarded for his 
deserts, by the possession of the richest and 
most beautiful woman in the piece. If an honest 
sober character made his appearance, he is sure 
to be either ridiculed or defrauded. 

What rendered such exhibitions the more 
dangerous, was the genius of the authors. The 
vigorous intellect, wit, and humour of Wycherly 
rendered his libertinism infinitely more agree- 
able, than it would have been from mere coinci- 
dence with the manners of the age. Though 
the corruption of the court may have been the 
principal cause cf this yiliated taste, yet did not 


in the Guardian and Spectator had appropriate | 


The vitiated spirit transfused itself 


panders of vice, instead of being the promoters of 


é 


the depravity cease when the court became more 


virtuous. In the succeeding age, both literature 
| and manners retained a deep tincture of the 


reign of Charles. Congreve though less inde- 
centthan Dryden and Wycherly, is by no means 
friendly to morality. Folly he exposes with 
characterizing humour, strong and brilliant wit. 
Vice he occasionally lashes, but more frequently 
paints in the most attractive colours. The 
fool, the braggart, and the coward, are finely 
ridiculed. The debauchee, the spendthrift, the 
seducer, are adorned with the most pleasing 
qualities, and crowned with success. Other 
familiar writings abounded in the same corrupt- 
ing ingredients as cemedy. 

In real life, as well as in fictitious exhibition, 
looseness of manners, sprightly licentiousness, 
formed a part of the character of a man of inge- 
nuity, breeding, and refinement. To correct so 
erroneous ideas, toturn men from impropriety, 
iolly, and vice ; to propriety, wisdom, and virtue, 
was the principal object of the Spectator. Wit, 
humour, and elegance, had been employed in 
varnishing error,and bedecking wickecness: here 
they are exercisedin adorning justnessof thought, 
and rectitude of conduct. 

The philosophy inculcated is of the highest 
importance; comprehending the principles of 
conduct towards God and man, and the reasons 
in which these principles are founded. This 
philosophy is simplified to ordinary capacities. 
The ethics and religion are of the purest kind. 
Criticism is superadded, comprehending both 
the general principles of composition, and such 
as are peculiar to the several species, and illus- 
trated by particular examinations of eminent 
works. ‘Themes, then news in the natural history 
of the human mind, are skilfully handled. In 
short, most subjects of literature are discussed. 
These instructive andimportant topics are agree- 
ably interspersed with topics of pleasantry and 
amusement. ‘The serious and gay relieve each 
other by a most tudicious distribution. The dra- 
matic form which the Spectator assumed, has af- 
forded occasion for much useful and pleasing 
matter. 

‘Lhe character of Sir Roger de Coverly is ad- 
mirably supported by Mr. Addison. ‘The Knight 
is drawn as a person of great probity and bene- 
volence of heart, mixed with an eccentricity and 
singularity which stamped his sentiments, words, 
and actions. ‘This peculiarity is made to arise 
in some degree, from the operation of disappoint- 
ment on a mind of more gentleness, than ardent 
sensibility or force; but chiefly from an original 
cast of temper, combined with the prejudices at- 
tached to certain circumstances and situations, 
acting on limited intellects, and humane disposi- 
tions. In nothing that he has written, do we seethe 
exquisite humour of Addison, more than in the 
character of Sir Reger; at his house, in church, 
with his tenants, with his servants, with his de- 
pendants, with his friends; at the Play, at Vaux- 
hall, at Westminster Abbey; in his tenets, his 
observations, his behaviour, we see the same ex- 
act and nice features, the same delicate colouring. 
The idea Addison had formed of Sir Roger, he 
would not suffer to be violated. So tender was 
he of his character, that when Sir Richard de- 
scribes him as meeting a girl in the Temple, 
supposing her a fine lady, end treating her ina 
tavern, Addison insisted with his friend, never 
to interfere with Sir Roger in future. He him- 
selfsome time after killed the Knight as he hu- 
mourously expressed it, that no one else might 
murder him. 

The character of the Spectator, is likewise ex- 





actly supported by Addison. He is uniformly 
taciturn, observing, and reflecting. He visits 


every public place, sees and hears what is going 
on, but never speaks. 


In Sir Richard’s hands 
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he does not always act so consistently. On one 
occasion he is described as going to visit a friend, 
with an intention to rad/y him; an amusement 
not very natural to a person who hardly ever ut- 
tered any words but monosyllables. 

Will Honeycomb is also in many particulars, 
ably pourtrayed by our author. An antiquated 
beau, good humoured, lively, superficial, illite- 
rate, abounding in fashionable cant phrases, and 
common place jests, boasting of conquests he had 
never made,and of acts of wickedness he had 
never committed ; seeking applause, by falsely 
pretending to what, if true, would deserve dis- 
grace. 

Jn one particular the character of Will, even 
as drawn by Addison, is, we apprehend unnatu- 
ral. He is described as absent in company. In 
a dangling beau, we generally find the attention 
of troublesome officiousness, not the inattention 
of absence. 

The other members of the club belong chiefly 
to Sir Richard. 

Short as Will Wimble’s appearance is in the 
Spectator, yetis the lesson taught by his history 
important—good dispositions, activity and indus- 
try, from the mismanagement of his parents, are 
altogether useless to himself and others. ‘The 
pride of his family would not suffer him to betake 
himself to trade, for which, with even his mode- 
rate parts, he was by the qualities just mention- 
ed well adapted. ‘The vanity which would re- 
strain the well-born of no fortune, and narrow 
capacities, from professions in which that nar- 
rowness of understanding would be no impedi- 
ment to the acquisition of riches, Addison fails 
not to expose. Since his time, the folly of debar- 
ring young men of family from commercial em- 
ployments, and thereby suffering them to be de- 
pendent idle gentlemen, rather than independent 
active traders, is now decreasing, though it has 
not altogether ceased. Addison has the merit 
of being one of the first that placed thisin a 
striking light. 

The papers of Mr. Addison are cither parts 
of whole discussions, or detached essays. Ofthe 
first kind are the numbers on true and false wit. 
He begins with drawing the general character of 
true and false wit and humour. A beautiful al- 
legory describes the sources from which they are 
severally derived, the general appearance they 
exhibit, and the objects for which they are ex- 
erted. ‘Truth was the father of good sense ; 
good sense of wit; from whom, so sprung, issu- 
ed humour. On the other hand, falsehood was 
the father ofnonsense ; nonsense of false wit and 
false humour. 

‘ False wit,’ says he, is exceedingly given to 
little apish tricks and buffooneries. He so much 
delights in mimickry, that it is allowed to him, 
whether he exposes vice and folly, luxury and 
avarice ; oron the contrary, virtue and wisdom, 
pain and poverty. He is very unlucky, inso- 
much, that he will bite the hand that feeds him, 
and ridicule both friends and foes indifferently. 
Being entirely void of reason, he pursues no point 
cither of morality or instruction, but is ludicrous 
for the sake of being so. , His ridicule ts always 
personal, aimed at the vicious man or writer, not 
at the vice or writing.’ Our author proceeds 

o trace the history of false wit, to distinguish 
the several kinds of it, and insists particularly 
on those which were in his time most prevalent. 

Iie goes over rebusses, anagrams, conun- 
drums, acrostics and puns; and with exquisite 
humour exposes the vanity and folly which give 
them birth. The whole concludes with a des- 
cription and definition of true wit, taken from 
Locke, and illustrated by examples. 

This treatise alone would establish Addison’s 
character for wit, humour, and knowledge of the 
human mind. It was admirably adapted to ge- 
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neral utility, and actually produced the effect he 
desired. It banished the acrostics, puns and 
absurdities, which disfigured beautiful com- 
position ; so that since his time they make their 
appearance in none but the most frivolous per- 
formances. It caused a general disrelish for 
false, and relish for true wit. 

Addison is accused of not having entered into 
the subject with philosophical accuracy and 
depth. Concerning this charge, we must, ob- 
serve, that our author was the first who profes- 
sedly treated of those operations of the mind. 
That farther inquiry produced discoveries which 
escaped Mr. Addison, is certainly true. Our 
ideas of wit and humour may be more accurate 
and complete, from perusing the writings of a 
Kaims, a Gerrard, and a Campbell, than they 
could have been from Addiscn’s. But that is 
not the smallest derogation to the character of 
our author. Addison drew masterly outlines, 
which is all that has ever been done by any of 
the first inquirers into any operation of mind. 
His draught shewed, what was, and what was not 
consistent with a just taste. 

To have entered profoundly into the causes 
why wit pleases, would not have produced the 
effect he intended. Knowledge was then much 
less generally diffusedthan now. Philosophical 
discussions were confined to afew. To convey 
instruction to the many, detail was more fitted 
than generalization ; familiar example than ab- 
stract reasoning. As his paper was addressed 
to the many, it would have been. unwise to be 
profound, because to them unintelligible. He 
therefore acted judiciously in taking a contrary 
course, and answered an important purpose, by 
dispelling false taste and introducing true. 

Another treatise by Mr. Addison in the Spec- 
tator, on a subject before untouched in the natu- 
ral history of the human mind, is the essay on the 
Pleasures of the imagination. On this subject the 
taste, knowledge, and genius of our author ap- 
pear to very great advantage. He begins with 
considering the comparative perfection of our 
senses, and traces the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion to sight, the most perfect of them. He di- 
vides the pleasures in question into primary and 
secondary. He denominates those primary, 
which proceed from objects before our eyes ; 
secondary, those which result from objects that 
suggest the idea of the primary. He marks the 
rank they hold between the pleasures of sense 
and of understanding. The primary pleasures 
he derives from three sources, the great, the new, 
the deauiiful. He describes the emotions these 
severally cause, and, with great appearance of 
truth, assigns the final causes, why such objects 
excite such emotions. He applies his general 
principles to works ef nature; shews their su- 
periority ; applies the same principles to works 
of art addressed to the sight ; shews that works 
of art are the more pleasing, the more they re- 
semble those of nature. He goes through gar- 
dening, plantations, architecture, as affecting the 
imagination. He illugtrates by examples his ob- 
servations, concerning the works of art and na- 
ture. In iliustrating the former, he discovers 
exquisite taste ; the latter, a fine fancy. He pro- 
ceeds to what he terms the secondary pleasures 
of the imuagination—those which result from 
ideas arising from visible objects. Under this 
head he considers statuary, painting, description 
and music ; and compares their efiects. He en- 
deavours to account for the pleasure they pro- 
duce, from the resemblance the mind traces be- 
tween the ideas we have of such objects them- 
selves, and these their representatives, On the 
same principle he accounts for the pleasure re- 
sulting from witand humour. He ends the es- 
say with describing the literature that pleases the 
imagination, He supposes an analogy between 
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the causes that please our fancy in literary com- 
position and certain proportions and colours that 
would please the eye. In his assignatiof of final 
causes, he takes every opportunity of placing in 
the clearest light the wisdom and goodfess of 
the Supreme Being. 

This essay bears the most unequivecal marks 
of genius, and considering he was the first that 
wrote on the subject, shews that he was not un- 
acquainted with philosophical discussion. We 
find his philosophy indeed not equal to his ge- 
nius, but for one travelling in an untrodden path, 
generally accurate as far as hie goes, and in what 
he calls primary pleasures, well founded. 

In his secondary, he seems to us to err in at- 
tributing them to an indirect reference to objects 
of sight, where the pleasure has not necessarily 
any suchreference. Even in statuary and paint- 
ing, the pleasure consists not in the reference to 
certain visible objects, for then the reference 
would not be pleasing, unless the objects refer- 
red to were pleasing, but in the resemblance it- 
self. The novelty, beauty, or grandeur of the 
object imitated, may increase the pleasure, but 
it is the dmtction itself that produces it. Addi- 
son is aware of this, and endeavours, after stating 
the pleasure from imitation as one of the secon- 
dary, to bring it under the head of the pleasures of 
the understanding. ¢ A picture,’ says he, ‘ excites 
a certain image ; we are pleased with it for its 
fitness to produce the idea of that image; but if 
we examine the onveration of our miiids, we shall 
find that our approbation of imitative perform- 
ces, does not wait for such judgments of the un- 
derstanding.’ The pleasure of imitation seems 
to be as much a primary pleasure, as those from 
great, new, and beautiful ebjects. The plea- 
sure of wit and humour seems to us totally un- 
connected with visible objects. ‘These may ac- 
cidentally contribute to it, but are not necessary. 
Neither have the pleasures of sound any neces- 
sary reference to objects of sight. Dr. Gerrard 
has clearly shewn that the pleasures of imitation, , 
ridicule, and harmony, are primary, as well as 
of novelty, beauty, and grandeur. The analogy 
between the causes that please us in literary 
works, and certain pleasing objects of sight, ap- 
pear to us fanciful. Many of the thoughts, sen- 
timents, and characters, which afford us exqui- 
site pleasure in books, never suggest to us the 
slightest idea of visible objects. The analogy 
between subjects abstract from matter secms to 
be chiefly in the emotions they produce in our 
minds, not in the subjects themse/ves. ‘Thus we 
can find no visible resemblance between the im- 
petuosity of a torrent, and the impetussity of a 
Pindar. ‘The resemblance we find is in the 
emotions they excite. Certain sentiments cle- 
vate the mind like external greatness; certain 
sentiments please the mind like external beauty. 
The former constitute what some writers call 
the sentimental sublime; the latter what they 
call sentimental beauty, from the resemblance of 
the effect, but not of the objects. 

The sources mentioned br Addison are cer- 
tainly the greatest, and on them he enlarged. 
We see, with many excellences in his discus- 
sion, some defects ; yet must we remember that 
it was he who first kindled the light by which 
those little spots in the beauty of his works are 
beheld. 

Lhe accuracy, learning, and acuteness of a 
Gerrard has developed the various sources of the 
pleasures of the imagination. ‘The extensive 
erudition, brilliant fancy, and inventive genius 
of a Burke, has thrown new light, beauty and 
grandeur on the subject. Addison, however, 
has the merit of commencing the inquiry, and 
of affording, though not all, at least the princi- 
pal materials. ‘he next portion of Addison’s 
works in the Spectator which we shall consider, 
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is the criticism on Milton’s Puradise Lost. In 
forming our cpinion concerning a literary per- 
formance, it is often necessary to know the state 
of circumstances at the time of its production. 
On these frequently depends the importance of 
the object. On its relation to the object, de- 
pends, in a great degree, the goodness of the 
work. ‘Let us apply this observation to the cri- 
ticism on Milton. 

Milton, it is well known, never enjoyed, dur- 
ing his life, the character he deserved. His won- 
derful Poem was hardly known for many years. 
The narrow minded prejudices of King Charles 
and his Courtiers, prevented them from discern- 
ing and patronizing extraordinary genius in a 
man who had supported anti-monarchical prin- 
ciples. They had not sufficient greatness of 
mind to overlock the political tenets which he 
had once embraced. ‘The chief wits were on 
the side of the Court, and discountenanced the 
work ofa man, obnoxious to their patrens. The 
nation remained ignorant of its excellence. Mil- 
ton was left to poverty, his poem to neglect. 
The public continued for a long time unacquaint- 
ed with the merits of Paradise Lost. I’rom ob- 
scurity it might have sunk to oblivion, had it 
not met with a man of taste to relish its sublime 
excellencies, inclination’ and genius to render 
them publicly known. Such a man it found in 
our author. 

[To be Continued.) 


BIOGRAPILY. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WILKIE, D. D. 
[ Concluded. ] 


The characters of the Epigoniad are mostly 
the same with those of the ‘ Iliad.’ Diomed, 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, Ulysses, Nestor, Ido- 
meneus, Merion, and even Thersites, all appear 
in different parts of the poem, and, in general, 
act parts suitable to the characters drawn of 
them by Llomer. ‘The episodes are artfully in- 
serted, interesting, and natural. The language 
is simple and artless in narration ; but in descrip- 
tion, often bold, figurative, and sublime. The 
imafres are taken from ruval life, or the great 
and beautiful objects of nature. There is a lit- 
tleness in the most ingenious arts. Nature only 
corresponds to the elevated tone of the epic poet. 
The similes are perhaps too frequent. ‘This 
frequency Wilkie would doubtless have defended 
hy the example cf Homer ; but Homer himself 
seems to offend in this particular. The num- 
bers are claborately correct, delicately polished, 
and exquisitely harmonious. Pope seems to 
have been his model for versification, and he has 
borrowed many lines and expressions from him. 
Bat he is not a servile imitator.. He has judi- 
ciously diversified the uniformity of Pope, by 
adopting the variety of pause, accent, cadence, 
and diction, so eminently conspicuous in Dryden, 
and so «absolutely essential to the harmony of 
truce poetry. 

An ingenious foreigner, whose mind seems 
far superior to bigotry and national prejudice, 
in his * Essay on the Revolutions of Literature,’ 
has mentioned the Uptgoniad in terms of high 
respect, and accounted for the fewness of its 
readers, not from any fault in the poem, but 
from the circumstance that the English are ac- 
quainted with Homer, not only in the original, 
but by means of the celebrated translation of 
Pope. 

‘The Epigoniad of Wilkie,’ says Professor 
Denina, * would have been a most admirable 
poem, had it been written 2000 years ago. But 
as Homer is now so well known in England, we 
cannot be surprised that Wilkie has not a 
greater number of readers. We Italians, at 
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ni, which, like the Epigoniad, is too close an 
imitation of the ¢ Iliad.’ 

There are others, no doubt, besides Professor 
Denina, who, while they will not hesitate to 
allow no small share of merit to this poet, will 
yet be ready to consider his poem as too close an 
imitation of Homer, and think that he has been 
unfortunate in the choice of his subject. 

Wilkie, aware of these objections, has endea- 
voured to obviate them in his preface, which has 
been universally admired, and than which there 
has not appeared a piece of juster or more 
manly criticism since the times of Aristotle and 
Horace. He justifies himself, at great length, 
in having formed his poem upon historical cir- 
cumstances already known, and introduced cha- 
racters with which the reader is before acquain- 
ted, and also shows the necessity he was under 
of taking many of the historical circumstances 
from the ancient poets; for tradition, the proper 
foundation of epic poetry, is only to be found in 
their writings, and, therefore, must be used like 
a cemmon stock, and not considered as the 
property of individuals. 

‘ Tradition,’ says the preface, ‘is the best 
ground on which a fable can be built, not only 
because it gives the appearance of reality to 
things that are merely fictitious, but likewise 
because it supplies a poet with the most proper 
materials for his invention to work upon.’ 

We might have expected, from this remark, 
that he had not only taken tradition as the ground 
of his fable, but employed it also to guide him 
through the narration: but we find that he has 
not only forsook, but contradicted it on several 
occasions. 

Eustathius, in his Commentary upon the 
fourth book of the ¢ Iliad,’ gives us a list of the 
nine warriors who were called the Epigoni, most 
of whom Wilkie never mentions in the Epigo- 
niad, but, instead of them, intreduced, not the 
descendants of those unfortunate heroes who fell 
before Thebes in a former expedition, but several 
of their contemporaries ; as Theseus and Nestor, 
who had no motives of revenge to prompt their 
undertaking. ‘Theseus, in particular, was not 
there, for we find in the * Suppliants’ of Euri- 
pides, that Theseus went upon a former expe- 
dition to Thebes, to procure funeral honours for 
the seven fathers of the Epigoni, who lay un- 
buried before the walls of that city ; and, at the 
end of the same tragedy, we are told that the 
capture of the city was reserved for the Epigoni 
alone. Wilkie also gives Theseus the conduct 
of the war, in contradiction to Diodorus Siculus, 
who affirms, that by the advice of the oracle of 
Apollo, Alemzon was constituted generalissimo: 
he likewise makes Creon king of Thebes, but 
Creon had been dead four years before; and 
Eustathius positively says, that Laodamas was, 
at that time, their king. Contrary to all order 
of time, Agamemnon and Menelaus are intro- 
duced as principal characters, an anachronism 
which he endeavours to excuse, by alledging 
that it was a fact of little consequence, and that 
he did not therefore choose to deprive himself 
of two illustrious names. Instead of Sthenelus, 
who is said to have accompanied Diomed in this 
expedition, he has substituted * Ulysses, a first 
rate hero, in the place of a second rate one, and 
a name which every body is acquainted with, in 
the place of one little known.’ 

But though Wilkie’s disagreement with 
Homer in point of fact, is not more remarkable 
than his disregard of the traditions of the an- 
cients, we must acknowledge, that, in giving 
up the conduct of his poem to an invention 
fruitful of incidents, he has given us a regular 
heroic story, well connected in its parts, adorned 
with characters which strongly attach the reader, 
and make him take part in the dangers they en- 





counter, embellished by mythological fictions, 
which gratify and fill the imagination, and 
abounding in interesting situations, which awak- 


en the feelings of humanity. He is sometimes 
awful and august; often tender and pathetic; 
and intermingles valiant achievements with the 
gentle and pleasing scenes of love, friendship, 
and affection. 

There is nothing more wonderful in this ad- 
mirable poem, than the intimate acquaintance it 
displays, not only with human nature, but with 
the turn and manner of thinking of the ancients, 
their history, opinions, manners, and customs. 
There are few books that contain more ancient 
learning than the Epigoniad. To the reader, 
acquainted with remote antiquity, it yields high 
entertainment; and we are so far from thinking, 
that an acquaintance with Homer hinders men 
from reading this poem, that we are of opinion 
it is chiefly by such as are conversant in the 
writings of that poet, that the Epigoniad is, or 
will be read. And as the manners therein 
described are not founded on any circumstances 
that are temporary and fugacious, but arise from 
the original frame and constitution of human 
nature, and are consequently the same in all 
nations and periods of the world; it is probable, 
if the English language shall not undergo very 
material and sudden changes, that the epic poem 
of Wilkie will be read and admired, when others, 
that are in greater vogue in the present day, 
shall be overlooked and forgotien. 

In the Epigoniad, Wilkie has, in general, 
followed successfully the footsteps of Homer. 
In the Dream annexed to that poem, he has 
chosen Spenser for his model, and ventured to 
engage in a rivalship with the great father of 
allegorical poetry. In this small poem, in which 
the manner of Spenser is finely imitated, the 
poet supposes himself to be introduced to Homer, 
who censures his poem in some particulars, and 
excuses it in others. It is, indeed, a species of 
apology for the Epigoniad, written in a very 
lively and elegant manner. It may be compared 
to a well-polished gem of the purest water, and 
cut into the most beautifulform. He apologizes 
for so closely imitating, and even borrowing 
from Homer. He alledges, that Plato and Vir- 
gil did so before him. His praise of Hesiod 
and Theocritus is such as might be expected 
from an agriculturist and a poet. Those who 
would judge of Wilkie’s talents for poetry, 
without perusing his larger work, may satisfy 
their curiosity by running over this short poem. 
They will see the same force of imagination 
and harmony of numbers, which distinguish his 
longer performance, and may thence, with small 
application, receive a favourable impression. of 
his genius. 

His Fables discover an ingenious and acute 
turn of mind, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the nature gnd ways of men: but they are not 
recommended by any great degree of poignancy 
or poetical spirit. Simplicity, is, indeed, the 
greatest excellence of fable: but, in the Fables 
of Wilkie, there is such an excess of simplicity, 
that they do not sufficiently command attention. 
They do not sufficiently rouse and exercise the 
mind; and this defect is the more inexcusable, 
that to rouse attention isthe very end of fable: 
for the lessons that fable teaches are sufficiently 
obvious, and what she pretends to is only to 
incline men, by a species of surprize, to attend 
to them. If Wilkie cannot boast the ease of 
Gay, the elegance of Moore, or the humour 
and poignancy of Smarty yet he is, by no means, 
a contemptible fabulist. His Fables have the 
merit of an artless and easy versification, of just 
observation, and even, occasionally, of deep 
reasoning, and abound in strokes of a pathetic 
simplicity. The fable of the Rake and the 
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Hermit possesses the two last mentioned quali- 
ties in an eminent degree. 





MISCELLANY. 

[In the first volume of the Spectator, there is a paper by 
Addison, in which he affects to translate, from a litle 
bundle of Indian papers, certain remarks, made by an 
Indian Prince, during his residence in Great Britain. 
This is only a fine vehicle for the Spectator’s satire 
against many of the follies of civilized life. It may 
be remembered, by those who have read Keate’s ‘ Pelew 
Islands,’ that Lee Boo, accompanied Captain Wilson 
to England. In the following letter, he is supposed 
to address his Father, the King of those Islands. 
It is a good imitation of Addison’s style, and modern 
manners, arts, and amusements, are very well shadowed 
in this Jndian ink.] 


Translation of part of a letter, written by the late Prince 
Lee Boo, and intended to have been sent to his Father 
the King of the Pelew Islands; in which the sense is, 
as far as it could be collected, exhibited, without re- 
gard to his mode of expression, which was incapable 
of being represented in another language. 
¢ What I have said to you, beloved Sire, on 

the politics of this people, has been short and 
superficial, because you have taught me to speak 
with diffidence and reserve on matters of this 
high nature; and because the laws by which 
this country is governed, are too numerous and 
profound to be hastily learned. Their customs 
and manners also require a longer residence than 
I have yet made among them, to be clearly com- 
prehended and fairly judged. Our prejudices 
do not suffer us to reflect that these ought al- 
ways to be considered with a reference to the 
climate, wants, and civil condition of the coun- 
try. As experience ripens my judgment, ex- 
pect from me better remarks on all these par- 
ticulars: at present, accept, with your usual 
indulgence, such observations as have occurred 
to me; they willat least serve to mark the stages 
of my improvement, as you compare those of 
different dates together. 

‘I shall first of all present you with a sketch 
of their amusements, in which you told me, in 
our last conversation, before I_ mounted into the 
great floating-castle, I should see a vast deal of 
the temper and natural character of the people I 
was about to visit. You will scarcely credit it, 
but I assure you I make continual mistakes be- 
tween their amusements and their business, and 
sometimes imagine they are pursuing some 
sport, when in reality they are occupied about 
objects of a serious and solemn nature: for not- 
withstanding this people are capable of such 
stupendous efforts of arts and science, they have 
a way of mixing a littleness of character, with 
their grandeur of spirit, qualities that are held 
incompatible with us; and thus is produced a 
sort of farcical and ridiculous disproportion. 
This equivocal appearance of many of their pro- 
ceedings will doubtless fill my letters with nu- 
merous errors; but I shall take care to rectify 
them as I advance in my acquaintance with the 
subject, so as‘in the end to communicate some 
advantage to yourseli, and consequently to my 
dear country, from these opportunities which I 
owe to your indulgence. 

‘ To begin, then, you must know that the other 
day I was carried to a very large room, in which 
they told me was assembled the great Council 
of the nation: but I presently saw through it, and 
perceived clearly that it was a kind of game in 
imitation of a Senate ; and, indeed, it was per- 
formed so well, that had it not beea for a great 
deal of laughing, coughing, scraping, and hal- 
looing, it might have been imposed upon me 
for a real assembly of the great men of the na- 
tion, met to debate on its most important in- 
terests; for here and there, there was a vast 
deal of animation assumed, and eloquence dis- 
played, and even moments of gravity, such as 
Characterise all our meetings for the good of 
our country. My ignorance of the language 
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disqualified me for participating in the joke ; 
but from the eagerness and perseverance with 
which it was pursued, I could plainly perceive 
that it was very entertaining to those engaged. 

‘ The following night I was taken to an ex- 
hibition, called a masquerade, which I only 
mention here as a contrast to the humourous 
scene I was present at the day before, since it 
seems to be more properly a ceremony than an 
amusement; I mention it too, as one instance, 
among a very few, in which this generous people 
have used a reserve towards me in respect tothe 
explanation of their manners and customs: for 
they would fain have persuaded me that this 
masquerade, as it is called, was a mere diver- 
sion among the young men and women of quality, 
while nothing could be more clear, than that it 
was a religious celebration. I can however con- 
ceive it so natural to laugh at the practices of 
other countries, especially those which appertain 
to their religion, that I must own I think them 
entirely excusable for veiling those rites and 
mysteries, for the present, from my eyes, until 
I shall have worn off my first prejudices. There 
was something splendidly solemn in this whole 
ceremony ; and if there was any interruption 
to the gravity of the scene, it was occasioned by 
some strange cries and whimsical contortions, 
which, however ridiculous they appear to the 
inhabitants of other countries, [ have no doubt 
make a very serious impression on the bosoms 
of the natives, as being in honour of the different 
deities they adore. ‘here was a vast: variety 
of dresses, which I conceived to be representa- 
tive of particular orders and descriptions, who 
thus, through the medium of one of their fra- 
ternity, offered their respective aderation ; while 
the priests wore all the same clothing, called by 
the natives a domino. I say I conceived all 
this, because a certain awe and timidity with 
which I felt myself inspired, made me forbear 
any questions that might seem to result from 
impertinent curiosity. 

‘ There is one circumstance respecting this 
country, which, to my ideas, is altogether un- 
accountable ; and that is, the great leisure they 
have for idleness,in the midst of such proofs of 
their labour and ingenuity as overpower the 
imagination. It surprises me the more, my be- 
loved father, because you know I| have been ac- 
customed to see every individual usefully em- 
ployed in my own country, it being one of your 
favourite maxims, that the happiness of your 
people requires it. Thou who art a mighty 
prince, art likewise the best workman in thy 
dominions; for who can make hatchets to equal 
thine? But here the great men can bear to sit 
whole days unemployed, and will eat their food 
with instruments ~which other hands have form- 
ed, and live in houses with the very principle of 
whose construction they are litUe acquainted. 
From all this must result a vast deal ofidle time 
to be filled wp with mere amusements ; and it 
is astonishing how many these people have ima- 
gined, of which we have,no conception. They 
are extremely fond of dancing; a pastime which 
implies much less exertion with them than with 
us, and consists chiefly in cating, drinking, and 
wearing fine ornaments. They extend this ac- 
complishment even to the drute creation; for I 
observe that their dogs are taught to dance in 
the streets of the capital ; so much leisure time 
have Englishmen to bestow upon these diver- 
sions. 

‘Their hunting is of various kinds, but the 
principle object of it is a poor little timid animal 
they call a hare: I have not yet seen it, but 


‘I shall hope to be enabled to send you a descrip- 


tion of it, together with an account of the birds 
and beasts of the country. I cannot, however, 
forbear mentioning one remarkable property 
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ascribed to it, that of loving to be hunted, ak 
though its entertainment consists solely in being 
torn to pieces by dogs; I was assured however, 
of this by a person whois very fond of the chace.” 
Another species of hunting, in which apparently 
they take great delight, is that ofa huge animal, 
called in their language OX; and this takes 

place often in the streets of the city, to the great 
terror of all who do not mix in the sport. ‘There 

are no kind of dogs used in this kind of hunting, 

at least I could perceive none; indeed, I was 

hurried away by my kind protectors so quick 

when the beast approached, that I could see but 

little of their mode of proceeding, though I be- 

held cnough to make me wonder at such a pre- 

dilection in a people who.are in a thousand 

respects so civilised and so humane. 

‘In my future account of the beasts of this 
country I shall say a great deal to you about a 
beautiful animal called the horse, which will with 
great ease and celerity bear a man from place 
to place upon his back. ‘They make this ani- 
mal conducive to their sport in an amusement 
they term racing, in which two or more of them 
are made to run one against the other, with men 
on their backs, and wounded all the way with 
sharp spikes. I cannot help wondering how 
good men can be pleased with such sights ; forit 
seems an unnatural and ungenerous Contest 
when two animals are urged beyond their 
strength, and forced on by violent,treatment. I 
am sorry to find fault with a people to whom we 
have all, and myself particularly been so greatly 
obliged; so that I am drawn opposite ways by 
truth and gratitude; but then again I consider 
that nothing is so sacred as truth, and that, after 
all, my greatest gratitude is due to my father 
and my king, who requires that I should always 
tell him the truth. 

The other day I observed two men in the 
field, stripped as naked asit is the custom with 
us, and beating one another till they were cover- 
ed with blood, for the diversion of an infinite 
number of spectators, who seemed to be delizght- 
ed with the scene. Though our enemies taken 
in war have often been slaughtered before my 
eyes, yet I could so ill bear to see this fury be- 
tween countrymen, and, as I was told, between 
men who had never quarrelled, and all to amuse 
their fellow-creatures, that I turned away my 
eyes, and was sorrowful all the rest of the day. 
It added a good deal to my chagrin, to observe in 
my way home two dogs very furiously engaged ; 
and while they were miserably tearing one an- 
other topieces, a vast number of people gathering 
round them, and provoking their fury by clap- 
ping their hands, and a thousand savage gesti- 
culations. 

‘ They have also another sport here, of a piece 
with some which I have already mentioned, 
termed by the natives cock-fighting ; though I 
am told that this amusement is a little on the 
decline. The entertainment consits in contem- 
plating a very fierce combat between two large 
birds of great beauty, and signal use to mankind, 
which they arm with instruments that enables 
them to inflict dreadful wounds on each other, 
till one of them expires in considerable torture. 
Iam sorry to add that I Mave seen some pol- 
troons amuse themselves with throwing sticks 
at this noble bird, which, for that purpose, they 
had confined by the leg. Their diversions with- 
in doors are in such great variety, that it would 
rob more important subjects of all my time, if 
I were to think of describing them to you: 
besides which, I have only glanced at the greater 
part of them; for my dear friends here think I 
am more profitably employed, when [ am im- 
proving myself in the language, or am acquiring 
knowledge, which may turn to the future benelit 


| of your majesty’s people. 
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‘ Their principal amusement in their own 
houses, appears to be derived from a certain 
number ef thin substances, spotted in a certain 
manner with different colours, and which, though 
they allow that they guin no ideas from them, 
will entertain them during the time that your 
majesty would take to repel an invasion of your 
dominions. I am prejudiced against this amuse- 
ment, because I have observed it operate very 
unpleasantly on the countenances of those who 
are engaged in it; and I have seen some very 
handsome persons, entirely stripped while 
playing at cards, of what rendered them before 
so amiable in my eyese They have not yet 
made me comprehend how it can be; but they 
tell me as an undoubted truth, that oftentimes 
men lose every thing that is valuable to them in 
this amusement, if it deserve that name, after 
we are told of this its destructive tendency; so 
that be assured, beloved father, 1 will not attempt 
to acquire so pernicious a talent. But the pas- 
time of which these great people seems most 
enamoured, is what their language denominates 
a play. I have not yet been present at one, so 
that I cannot pretend to give you any account 
of it; but as far as I can understand such de- 
scriptions as’ have been given me of it, it is RY 
powerful engine, whether it be used on the side 
of vice or virtue. I will send you a full account 
of the first which I shall be permitted to attend ; 
but I fear that the silence ovserved about this 
amusement by my dearest friends, is on the 
account of the neglect into which this its moral 
efficacy may have sunk in the present times. 
‘lhe other day I was presentat a diversion which 
at first wore avery formidable appearance, but 
soon turned out to be avery insignificant specta- 
cle. A number cf persons, armed with weapons, 
which they call bows and arrows, and which 
serve for the same purpose pretty nearly as our 
slings and spears, met together on a spacious 


plain. ‘Phe professcd object of their meeting is 


to send their arrows into a puinted piece of 


wood, which they denominate a target; but not 
more than a small number of those that came 
with this pretence, partock at all in the diver- 
sion; so that, to make a display before a great 
nuinber of the women of the country, of their 
persons and decorations, looks to be, with the 
miajor part, the real object which assembles 
them. J could not easily be convinced that al! 
this noise and parade was to answer no political 
end: at one time it occurred to me, that it was 
a sort of divination by which heaven wes con- 
sulted in the appointment to certain posts of 
eminence, and that the generals of armies, and 
captains of expeditions, were chosen in this 
kind of lottery; at another, that seme secret 
terrors of an invasion had begun to spread in 
the country, and that this martial exercise was 
Incant as preparative to a vigorous defence. I 
was at length, however, persuaded that they 
were a very peaceable set of people, and that 
oll this uproar proceeded only from an cutrage- 
ous love of flourish and show, and, in fact, was 
nothing more than an apelogy for a feather in 
their hats. I was a litdle afvaid at first of coming 
near them; but, upon trial, | found them so 
familiarly and tamely cisposed, that one of them 
is hat off bis head, and 


’ ‘ > 7 
suffered me to tance 


sputted to and fro apparently: in high good 
1 er, while IT oedmuired his feather. There 
i atways a ereat eothering from all parts to see 
t ciacle; and the ladies, for whose amuse- 


ment tie whole is designed, appear extrava- 
gandy pleased with beholding thetr husbands 
aad relatives so cheaply metamorphosed into 
133 rei Rad eae i 

champions and warriors. The inoffensiveness, 
however, and the pampered good humour which 
appcared in their couatcnances, does not suffer 
one long to couple with them the idea of any 
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thing that is terrible; and I much question, sup- 
posing these men had been cast on your majes- 
ty’s dominions, instead of those to whom we are 
so much indebted, whether you would have found 
their assistance so serviceable in your battles.’ 





I have only presented a very small part of the 
letter of this extraordinary young prince to his 
father, as a specimen of his manner of contem- 
plating some of our favourite spectacles and di- 
versions» We must allow a great deal to the 
prejudices of education, and the fallacies arising 
{rom a very partial experience in the wants and 
ways of mankind. The contempt which he in- 
sinuates fer many of our prime amusements, be- 
trays these deficiencies to which | have adverted, 
while the candid must allow that lis narrowness 
of thinking is frequently coupled with expansion 
of feclinge What he says about our dancing, 
for imstance, flows from his ignorance of the 
thousand adventitious pleasures of which that 
diversion is susceptible, and which renders har- 
mony, grace, and activity, the least important 
part of it. Had his friends been wise enough 
to take him to Mrs. B ’s assemblies, he 
might there have seen experimentally exhibited 
on a very broad scale, those nicer movements 
and finer operations by which at these diver- 
sions, the grand machinery of intrigue and se- 
duction is carricd on. 





His objections to gaming discover the same 
limited range of observation. He does not con- 
sider how much it corrects a hoarding principle 
among a people; exercises the sentiment of 
honour, promotes circulation of money, levels 
enormous fortunes, and confirms the chastity of 
the ladies, by familiarising it to temptations. 
The hare itself is the best advocate for hunting, 
by loving it to distraction, as is clearly proved 
by her being found so often near a kennel of 
hounds, and by the leaping and capering she 
displays when she finds herself in the midst of 
the pack. Her imitation of the cry of a child 
is a pretty playful fancy of hers that adds much 
to the humour of the scene. 

If it do not appear so decidedly that the ox 
loves to be hunted by the butchers, we can only 
answer that we cannot help his want of taste. 
‘The cock is a most mettlesome animal, and is 
never so gratilicd as when called upon to give 
prools of his courage; and our arming him 
with steel weapons, shews our respect for his 
feelings, reasoning by a fair analogy from our 
own sentiments of honour, which regard it as 
much more dignified to fight with swords than 
with hands. If we encourage dogs to fight, 
ample compensation is made to them by teaching 
them to dance: and if they will aspire to be ac- 
complished cavaliers, it is fair they should have 
a little rough work into the bargain. 

Horses, pigs, and many other animals, are 
fully rewarded for the sufferings they undergo, 
by the very superior education of late years they 
are in habits of receiving from the liberality and 
humanity of my countrymen. I am prevented, 
by want of room, from saying a great deal more 
on this subject; and have no doubt but that all 
our sports may in this manner, and on similar 
rrounds be slewn to be beth reasonable and 
humane. " 


Instead of a comment upon what the prince 
observes of plays, I shall report the answer 
given by a young critic to the author of an opera, 
that was on the verge of being rejected, who 
begged his advice as to the best manner of sup- 
porting it: * Lengthen your dances, and shorten 
your petticoats.’ Our plays are now dwindling 
into operas, and demand the same kind of 
support. A minuet and a ballet are, for the 
most part, their principal dependencies. 











FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


‘ Give a sweet savour, and a memorial of fine flour: 
and make a fat offering.’ 


Yesterday, as I was pondering a theme for 
my next discourse, with an aching head, which 
checked invention, my hair dresser entered my 
chamber, with the daily papers in his hand. 
Men of his class being naturally fond of politics, 
anxious for the public weal, eager to ask, and 
no less cager to tell the news, he therefore, after 
a few preliminary queries, informed me, with 
an Englishman's pride, that Sir Sidney Smith 
had destroyed the gun boats of the usurper, and 
that the thunder of British cannon was rocking 
the whole coast of France. He uttered this in 
a tone so cheerful, and with such sparkling eyes, 
that for a moment, in spite of my rigid repub- 
licanism, I actually participated in his pleasure. 
While he was occupied in chattering with the 
volubility of his profession, and in combing my 
grey locks, | picked up some of the papers, and 
as it behoved a preacher, looked for the grave 
and the moral. ‘The politician and the man of 
the world, will perhaps smile, when I add that 
no articles so attached my attention, as the 
proclamations for days of thanksgiving in some 
of the northern states. When I saw from 
every quarter, the fairest evidences of autumnal 
plenty, I felt the propriety of devotional grati- 
tude, and was delighted that public commemora- 
tion of annual favours was one of the customs 
of my country. 

In the most rude, as well as refined ages, a 
lively perception of benefits conferred by Su- 
preme Power, has caused mankind to ‘ give 
a sweet savour, and a memorial of fine flour, 
and te make a fat offering.’ Long before chris- 
tianity had shed its lustre on the nations, we 
find the Jew, the Roman, and the Greek, raising 
the periodical hymn to the skies. Though their 
creeds, diclated by superstitious ignorance, were 
clashing and various ; yet gratitude to the ¢ giver’ 
was one and the same. If a general had en- 
larged an empire by his enterprize, or defended 
paternal fields with his gallantry; if * the sweet 
influences ofa Pleiades’ had graciously descended, 
and Italian granaries burst with plenty, the 
grateful ancients decreed the festal day, and all 
orders, careless of business or pleasure, thronged 
the temples, and thanked the Beneficent Power. 
Thanksgiving was one ef the first acts of devo- 
tion, described by the sacred ‘historian. In the 
very infancy of time, amid the simplicity of 
pastoral hfe, we behold a striking scene; the 
amiable Abel, that blameless shepherd, select- 
ing the fairest of the flock, and sacrificing them 
on the first altar. From a social supper with 
his disciples, from crowds of penitent or plausive 
Jews, we find the Son of Mary retiring to the 
solitude of Mount Olivet, to render thanks, that 
neither the persecuting Pharisee, nor the subtle 
Sadducees, had abridged his life, or invalidated 
his doctrine. St. Paul, in his perilous voyage, 
when tossing in the Adriatic gulf, and exposed 
to all the horrors of a nocturnal shipwreck; 
while he was wishing anxiously for day, did 
not employ the first moments of returning light 
in the cares of navigation, but § gave thanks’ for 
his safety, and partook of bread and meat with 
the mariners. 

But, without recurring to ancient examples to 
fortify a duty, in which there is so much plea- 
sure to animate its exercise, I will now close by 
assigning a few reasons, peculiarly binding on 
Americans for periodical gratitude. 

While many nations of the elder world are 
convulsed by revolution, menaced with dangers, 
or groaning under servitude, we are leading 
‘ quiet and peaceable lives,’ and like the happy 
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Zidonians, we dwell at once ‘ careless and se- 
cure.’ No inqguisitor summons our sectaries to 
the stake, and in no cell of America has the 
clank of religious chains yet been heard. No 
‘Turkish sultan abridges life by anod, and noLama 
of superstition, torturs the credulity of igno- 
rance, or afironts the discernment of wisdom. 
Though discord has hurled her brand among the 
nations, against the conflagration of war, we have 
had the whole Atlantic as a ditch. The gleam of 
arms has only been contemplated in the distance, 
and the sound of L\uropean artillery, has been as 
‘thunder heard remote.’ Agonized France, un- 
der the mad domination of petty tyrants, of the 
most execrable race, enumerated in any of the 
rolls of history, has seen the lights ofher church 
extinguished, her ‘nursing father’ and ‘ nursing 
mother’ destroyed, her * Nobles in fetters of 
iron,’ and her subjects ground between the 
upper and nether millstone, of revolutionary ex- 
periment. The olive has yielded its oil, to illu- 
mine the /antern, and the grape has been trodden 
by the faultering feet, of the intoxicated soldier. 
Silent are the halls of the Sovereign, and a Fox 
looks out of the window. Contrast this shaded 
picture, my countrymen, with the scenes of peace 
and plenty, which environ you. . Commerce 
wafts you her wares from afar, and her merchan- 
dize from the ends of the earth. Husbandry has 
turned its furrow to yivifying air, and. liberal har- 
vests have been reaped from your fields, your 
oxen are ‘strong to labour,’ and your sheep 
scatter over the plains. Seeing, therefore, that 
you possess in tranquiility, such a goodly heri- 
tage ; be careful that charity go hand in hand 
with cheerfulness, and as you give thanks, give 
alms. To him, who has no father, stretch the 
parental hand, and when ‘ the eye’-of the beggar 
‘sees, then let it bless you.’ When, you have 
thanked the great giver, and imparted from your 
store, to him‘ that is ready to perish,’ then let 
the tabret sound in your feasts, then let the re- 
joicing heart rebound, and the voice of gladness 
diffuse a general complacency. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTUUR LEE, &e, 
{ Continued. } 


Philadelphia, December 24, 1780. 
Sir, 

Your letter of 7th January last year, was long 
on its passage, and, I am sorry to say, has re- 
mained too long im my possession without an 
answer, which you must attribute entirely to the 
multiplicity ef employments, in various ways, 
that occupy very fully my whole time. Had I 
complied with the dictates of that respect and 
esteem, which Dr. Franklin first, and your 
steady adherence to the interests of this country 
since inspired, you would have heard from me 
immediately ; but men who are involved in 
much business, as I am, cannot follow their in- 
Clinations, but must submit to such things as 
call most pressingly for their attention. 

The letter you enclosed to me, for Messrs. 
Sears and Smith, I sent forward immediately, 
and you may depend on me for much more im- 
portant services, when in my power to render 
them to you, or any of your friends. 

After serving my country in various public 
stations, for upwards of four years, my routine 
in congress was finished ; and no sooner was IL, 
out, than envious and malicious men began to 
attack my character; but my services were so 
universally known, and my integrity so clearly 
proved, IT have, thank God, been able to look 
down with contempt on those that have endea- 
voured to injure me; and what is more, I can 
face the world with that consciousness which 
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rectitude of conduct gives to those who pursue | 


it invariably. 

You will excuse me for saying so much of 
myself. I should not have mentioned the subject, 
had I not been attacked; and, as 1 think no man 
ought to be insensible to applause and approba- 
tion,*I cannot help wishing to retain that good 
opinion you have been pleased to entertain 
of me. 

As I maintain my acquaintance amongst the 
present members of congress, you may be as- 
sured I will most cheerfully promote your in- 
terest whenever I can, for I feel the force of 
your observations on that subject. 

Mr. Carmichael is returned to Europe, and 
Mr. Deane is about embarking for France, and, 
I dare say, you will hear from them both. 

I most sincerely wish for an honourable, 
happy, and speedy end to the war we are en- 
gaged in; and with sentiments of great esteem 
and respect, I remain 

Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
Roper? Morris. 

M. Dumas. 

Passy, March 29, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

It is some time since I have written to you, 
having nothing material to communicate ; but 
I received duly your letters of February 1, 18, 
25; March 2, 11, 138, 17, and 23; and thank 
you for the intelligence they contain. ‘The last 
this minute come to hand, and I shall answer 
it separately. 

I pray you to assure M. F L X. O P. B. 
N.LZP., A A P C. of my respect, and 
that it was only on one packet for him, that I 
put my name, when I thought to have sent it 
by afriend. The baseness of the post-office 
in opening it, surprises me. No other letter for 
him has since passed through my hands. If any 
others come to me, for him, I shall send them 
under cover to you. 

The suite you mention, is not a North Ameri- 
can, but a West Indian; i. e. a native of one 
of the English sugar islands. 17 is not 21 of 
196; A. P. acts only for 824, Ca. 

I forwarded your letter to Captain Jones. I 
do not know which of his English pilots it was, 
that is mentioned in yours to the 657 ry. 1 
know he has been generous to an excess with 
them. Explain, to me, if you please, the fact 
that is the subject of that letter, and who Mr. 
Gordon is. 

I am curious to know what the states will do 
about the confiseation of the goods taken in 
Byland’s convoy. 

I received your large packets; that for captain 
Jones shall be carefully sent him. I thank you 
for the philosophical pieces, which I will read 
attentively as soon as I have a little time. ‘The 
criginal acts of confederation are very curious, 
and will be aeceptable to congress. 

Please to present my éhanks to Mr. Enschede, 
for kis curious specimen of characters, and 
request him to send me the price of the following 
articl. . iv the pound weight, and whatis the pro- 
portion between the Holland and the English 
pound weight. 

Non Parel, (Fr. Mignonne) Romein and 
Cureyf. 

Caracterede Finance. 

Dubbelde Descendiaan, Geschreeren Schrift. 

Dubbelde Garmond, Geschreeren Schrift. 

Descendiaan Duits, No. 1. 

Garmont Duits. 

Brevier Duits. 

I am ever, my dear sir, yours affcctionately, 

B. FrankLin. 

M. Dumas. 





—— 
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Passy, March 29, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

I did receive the letter you mention to have 

enclosed for Mr. Carmichael, in yours ef the 
25th February. I had before received a letter 
from him, dated at Cadiz, acquainting me that 
he was just setting out for Madrid, and desiring 
[ would send him a credit there for 200 louis. 
Mr. I’. Grand, our banker here, had undertak- 
en to do this, with his correspondent, a banker 
there. I, not knowing how to address your 
letter to Mr. Carmichael at Madrid, sent it to 
Mr. Grand’s, to be put under his cover to his 
banker, who might deliver it to Mr. Carmichael, 
as he would necessarily find out his lodging, to 
acquaint him with the credit. . 
_ The day after Sir George Grand was gone for 
Holland, his brother came to me, and expres- 
sing a great deal of concern and vexation, told 
me, that Sir George seeing that letter on his 
desk, said, this superscription is M. Dumas’s 
hand writing ; and some time afterwards came 
to him with the Ietter in his hand open, saying, 
this letter is full of ingratitude, (or some words 
to that purpose) and I will ¢arry it to Hoiland 
and show it to the ambassador; and that he had 
accordingly carried it away with him, notwith- 
standing all that was or could be said to the ccn- 
trary. ‘That it gave him infinite pain to acquaint 
me with this action of his brother, but he 
thought it right I should know the truth. I did 
not mention this to you before, hoping that upon 
reflection, Sir George would not shew the letter 
to the ambassador, but seal it up again and scnd 
it forward ; and I was desirous to avoid increass- 
ing the misunderstanding between you and Sir 
George. But as I understand by yours to M. 
Baudoin, that he has actually done it, I sce no 
reason to keep it longer as a secret from you. 
If I had known it to be a letter of consequence, 
I should nevertheless have taken the same 
method of forwarding it, not having the least 
suspicion that any person in that house, would 
have taken so unwarrantable a liberty with it. 
But I am now exceedingly sorry that I did not 
rather send it to the Spanish ambassador's. Let 
me know in your next, what you may think 
proper to communicate to me of the contents 
of it. 


Iam, with great regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
M. Dumas. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.-. 


If, as we learn both from experience and au- 
thority, a most complete and formidable revolu- 
tion in agreat empire, was effected by men of 
letters, not as suborainate instruments, and 
trumpeters of sedition, but as the chief contriv- 
ers and managers, and, ina short time, as the 
open administrators and sovereign rulers, it should 
seem that an union of wrigers in this country, 
might accomplish the most salutary purposes. 


A French projector has published a treatise 
on the mode of extracting broth and jelly from 
bones! He pursues an extravagant speculation 
so far as to say, ‘that a tcothpick case, a knife 
handle, or a dozen of buttons, if manufactur- 
ed of bone, are so many meals stolen from the 
poor! !!’—-He concludes by desiring the public 
to send their knife-handles, &c. to his Bone Of- 
fice, in order that they may be exchanged for 





soup or broth. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Written on the banks of the Delaware. 
TO MISS cesesseces 


Tlow on sweet stream, 
While on thy pebbled shore, 
For once, if ah! no more! 
I’ll mix with thine a murmuring song, 


‘Though different be our theme ; 


Thou of the winds, that wake thy rest, 
I of lov’d Magdaline ! 


Oh! could this beating heart, 
That image lov’d impart, 
How would’st thou shine, 

In every line, 

Sweet Magdaline! 


I'd tell how lovely fair 
Thy cheeks, the roses bloom, 
Thy breath, its sweet perfume ; 
Thy flowing nut-brown hair ; 
Thy lips of ruby light; 
‘Thy teeth’s enamell’d white ; 
‘Thy voice, seraphic sound, 
And bosom’s snowy round! 


But ah! thine eye! 

Thine azure eye! 
Who, who could tell? 
Not even that tuneful shell, 
Woiich pour’d such raptur’d lays, 
In beauteous Laura’s praise, 
Could sing thine eye! 
‘Thine azure eye !— 
Again, again I feel 
‘Their heavenly influence steal, 
Or why this tear! this sigh? 


Oh! ’tis a painful song, 
Dear Magdaline, 
To sing of thee, 
For thon art not for me, 
Unhappy me! 
Then let me haste away! 
Yes, yes, this very day! 
Ah, no! 
I cannot go, 
Till once again 
Thine eyes cerulean light 
ShalJ beam upon my sight, 
And that lov’d voice repeat 
Some accents sweet 
To soothe my pain! 


Come, then, deluding maid, 
‘To this enamell’d shade! 
These verdant banks, 
This flowing stream, 
‘This zephyr’s breath, 
And twilight’s purple beam; 
If bless’d with thee, 
W ould lovely be; 
Lovely, indeed, to me. 


Here cease, my song, 

Now solitary made ; 

No longer on the shore 

Is heard the billow’s roar; 
The winds are hush'd to sleep, 
And all the mirror’d deep, 
Now glows serenely bright 
With heaven’s tinted light. 


O! would’st thou, lovely Magdaline, 
‘lo hear my prayer incline, 
Accept this, heart, this ardent heart, 
And, in return, give thine: 
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Then would my anxious, burning breast, 
Like thee, sweet stream, be lull’d to rest ; 
And all our lives ascene should show 

As fair as thine ! as smoothly flow. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Prologue to the tragedy of Zara, spoken, at the opening 
of the Theatre at Boston, by a young lady. Written by 
General Burgoyne, at the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war. 


In Britain once, (it stains th’ historic page) 

Freedom was vital-struck by party rage, 

Cromwell the fever watch’d, the knife supplied, 

She madden’d, and by suicide she died. 

Amidst her groans sunk every liberal art, 

Which polish’d life, or humaniz'd the heart ; 

‘Then sunk the stage, quell’d by the bigot roar, 

Truth fled with Sense—and Sa4xspearecharm’d 
no more. 

To sooth the times, too much resembling those, 

And lull yotr care-tir’d thoughts, this stage arose; 

Proud if you hear, rewarded if you’re pleas’d, 

We come ‘to minister to minds diseas’d.’ 

Toyou, who, guardians of a nation’s cause, 

Unsheath the sword t@ vindicate the laws, 

The tragic scene holds Glory up to view, 

And bids heroic Virtue live anew. 

With ravish’d ears, and emulative fire, 

Rise Britons to th’ examples you admire ; 

Unite the warrior’s flame, the patriot’s care, 

And while you burn to conquer, wish to spare. 

The comic Muse presides o’er social life, 

And forms the husband, parent, friend, and wife; 

’Tis hers the mind from prejudice to save, 

And call your o/d good humour from the grave: 

To paint from nature, and, with touches nice, 

Shew us ourselves, and laugh us out of vice ; 

Say then, ye Boston prudes, if prudes there are, 

Is this a task unworthy of the fair? 

Shall Form, Decorum, Piety refuse 

A call on Beauty to conduct the Muse, 

And, by the influence of the young and chaste, 

Diffuse instruction, charity, and taste. 

Perish the narrow thought, the sland’rous tongue, 

W here the heart’sright, the action can’tbe wrong, 

Behold the jest*—see, at thé curtain’s rise, 

How Malice shrinks abash’d from Zara’s eyes» 


= 
SELECTED POETRY. 


[It is of late a fashion among the best poets of England 
to imitate the simplicity of the early writers. The 
following is so beautiful a copy of the style of Carew, 
&e. that, it is hoped, every reader will see it with sa- 
tisfaction in this misgellany. ] 


THE IVY. 


How yonder ivy courts the oak, 
And clips it with a false embrace! 
So I abide a wanton’s yoke, 
And yield me to a smiling face, 
And both our deaths will prove, I guess, 
The triumph of unthankfulness. 


How fair the tree would swell its rind ! 
But, vainly trying, it decays, 
So fares it with my shackled mind, 
So wastes the vigour of my days! 
And soon our deaths will prove, I guess, 
The triumph of unthankfulness. 


A lass forlorn, for lack of grace, 
My kindly pity first did move; 
And in a little moments’ space, 
This pity did engender love. 
And now my death must prove, I guess, 
The triumph of unthankfulness. 





* Here the curtain is drawn up, and discovers Zara 
and Zelima. 





For now she rules me with her look, 
And round me winds her harlot chain; 
While, by a strange enchantment struck, 
My nobler will recoils in vain, 

And soon my death will prove, I guess, 
The triumph of unthankfulness. 


But had the oak denied its shade, 

The weed had trail’d in dust below ; 
And she, had I her suit gainsay’d, 

Might still have pin’d in want and woe. 
Now both our deaths will prove, I guess, 
The triumph of unthankfulness. 


The chaste discretion of delicate love, says the translator, 
is admirably pourtrayed in this little poem. 


CANZONET. 


Why should I indiscreetly tell, 

The name my heart has kept so well, 
Why to the senseless crowd proclaim, 
For whom ascends my bosom flame? 


Alas! there are but very few 

Who feel as I forever do, 

And hear, with shrinking sense of pain, 
Holy words from lips profane. 


For she is holy in my sight, 

As are the seraph forms of light ; 
And that blest name denotes whate’er 
Of good there be—or chaste—or fair. 


Of her in time of heaviest wo, 

I think, and tears forget to flow ; 

Of her, in Passion’s fervid dreams, 
And rapture’s self the sweeter ‘seems. 


And shall the name whose magic power 
Throws light on every passing hour, 
Shall it, a word of usage grown, 

By every heartless fool be known? 


No—let it, shrin’d within my breast, 
A jittle saint forever rest, 

With pious ardours worshipp’d there, 
And never mention’d, but in prayer. 


THE POINTED EPIGRAM. 


An Eton boy, who did not want for wit, 

In careless haste his exercise had writ; 

How dare you, blockhead, quoth the master, bring 
An epigram to me that has nosting? 

Pray, sit, forgive me, says the youth, this once, 
Another time vou shall not call me dunce. 

A wasp, next day, the dext’rous stripling caught, 
And, wrapp’d in paper, to his master brought ; 

W hat have you here? the purblind doctor cries, 
An epigram, good sir, the boy replies. 

An epigram! remember what you bring, 

You know what follows if it has no sting. 

He said—when, quickly by the painful smart, 
He found the rogue had not forgot the dart! 


’T was a doubt, in debate, among sages of yore, 
Whether women or wine had most absolute power: 
Now, had I been the judge, when the matter was done, 
Not one had been wiser than when it begun ; 

For how can man tell, which the strongest to call, 
When, with the same ease, both cau give him a fall? 
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